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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Near  Eastern  and 

South  Asian  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:51  a.m.  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Moynihan  and  Sarbanes. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Will  Secretary  Djerejian  come  forward, 
please?  Good  morning,  sir. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  simply  to  have  an  overview  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Middle  East,  of  which  I  think  we 
can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  a  statement  which  you  might  want  to 
proceed  with.  You  can  read  it  or  summarize  it;  we  will  put  it  in 
the  record.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  what  is  going  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  EDWARD  P.  DJEREJIAN,  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  NEAR  EASTERN  AF- 
FADtS 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  particularly  in  this  pro- 
pitious moment  in  the  search  for  Middle  East  peace. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  the  recent  dramatic  develop- 
ment on  the  bilateral  side  of  the  peace  process,  touch  briefly  on  the 
multilateral  negotiations 

Senator  Moynihan.  Sir,  could  I  ask  if  you  might  bring  your 
microphone  a  little  closer?  The  people  in  back  will  have  difficulty 
hearing  you. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Certainly.  Is  that  good? 

Senator  Moynihan.  Fine. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Then  I  would  like  to  describe  our 
thoughts  about  the  next  steps  in  the  peace  process,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  after  that  to  take  whatever  questions  you 
and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  committee  wish  to  pose  to 
me. 

Barely  a  month  ago,  on  the  south  lawn  of  the  White  House,  a 
new  era  in  Middle  East  politics  took  shape:  An  era  that,  as  Presi- 
dent Clinton  noted,  gives  the  children  of  the  Middle  East  a  chance 

(1) 


to  know  a  season  of  peace.  The  President  made  clear  that  he  want- 
ed to  move  quickly  to  help  turn  the  historic  agreement  into  reality. 

Together  with  our  Russian  cosponsors,  we  organized  on  October 
1,  the  Conference  to  Support  Middle  East  Peace.  It  was  no  small 
success,  Mr.  Chairman.  Forty-six  countries  and  international  orga- 
nizations gathered,  to  send  the  message  that  the  peace  talks  must 
not  fail.  They  agreed  on  the  importance  of  buttressing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Principles,  by  offering  the  Palestinians  the  material  benefits 
of  peace. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Palestinians  to  see  soon 
that  their  daily  lives  are  taking  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  that 
peace  makes  a  difference.  The  conferees  reconfirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  improve,  immediately,  the  conditions  of  daily  life  for  the 
Palestinians;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  build  a  structure  for  long- 
term  economic  growth. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  conference  participants  pledged  over 
$600  million  in  aid  for  the  first  year,  covered  by  the  Declaration 
of  Principles,  and  $1  billion  for  the  first  2  years.  For  the  5-year  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  agreement,  pledges  of  support  approached  $2 
billion. 

Several  countries  made  pledges  for  only  the  first  year  or  two.  If 
their  contributions  for  later  years  match  their  pledge  for  the  first 
2  years,  the  total  donors'  support  will  jump  to  $2.4  billion;  which 
meets  World  Bank  estimates  for  the  Palestinians'  needs.  Let  me 
add  that  our  5-year  contribution  to  this  effort,  as  you  know,  Sen- 
ator, is  $500  million. 

The  conference  results  were  superb,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  For  the  donors,  the  first  task  is  to  put  in  place  the  structure 
agreed  to  at  the  conference,  for  disbursing  the  aid.  Within  the  Ma- 
drid framework,  overall  coordination  among  the  major  donors  will 
take  place  in  an  ad  hoc  Liaison  Committee. 

This  committee  will  be  run  at  the  sub-Cabinet  level,  and  should 
meet  every  3  to  6  months.  It  will  work  to  ensure  coordination  and 
cooperation  amongst  the  donors.  The  members  will  include  the 
United  States,  Russia,  Japan,  Canada,  the  EC  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Israel,  the  Palestinians,  Egypt  and  Jordan  will  participate  as  asso- 
ciate members. 

The  World  Bank  will  also  play  a  leading  role  in  this  process.  It 
will  establish  and  manage  a  trust  fund  to  finance  technical  assist- 
ance, training  and  feasibility  studies.  These  efforts  are  designed  to 
assist  the  Palestinians  in  creating  institutions  that  will  help  them 
to  manage  their  own  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  affairs. 
United  Nations'  agencies,  including  the  UNDP,  will  provide  both 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  support  this  effort. 

The  World  Bank  will  also  take  the  lead  in  developing  programs 
to  support  public  investment  in  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
And  it  will  serve  as  a  Secretariat  for  the  ad  hoc  Liaison  Committee. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  is  a  new  role  for  the  World  Bank,  is  it 
not? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  believe  it  is,  sir. 

Now,  there  is  an  important  role  concomitantly  for  the  private 
sector  in  promoting  economic  growth  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza; 
and  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  private  sector  role.  The  Pal- 
estinians understand  the  need  to  create  a  business-friendly  envi- 


ronment.  Conference  participants  intend  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment, through  export  financing  programs  and  investment  in- 
centives. 

Part  of  the  U.S.  assistance  package  includes  $125  million  in 
OPIC  investment  guarantees. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  one  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  put- 
ting together  this  aid  package  and  working  on  its  implementation, 
we  have  sought  to  ensure  that  it  is  managed  efficiently;  that  there 
is  transparency  and  accountability,  so  that  the  recipients  will  reap 
its  full  benefits. 

We  will  be  working  in  close  consultation  with  other  donors,  the 
World  Bank  and  other  institutions,  to  achieve  this  goal.  In  these 
tight  budget  times,  we  must  do  no  less;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
reminding  us  of  that. 

On  the  Israeli-Palestinian  talks,  through  the  donors'  conference, 
the  international  community  is  doing  its  part  on  behalf  of  Israeli- 
Palestinian  peace.  But  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball.  The 
major  responsibility  for  advancing  the  peace  process  remains  with 
the  parties  themselves. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  established  an  ambitious  set  of  ob- 
jectives, toward  which  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  must  work. 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Chairman  Arafat  did  not  waste  time, 
taking  up  this  work  in  an  October  6  meeting  in  Cairo.  On  October 
13,  the  day  the  Declaration  entered  into  force,  Israeli  Foreign  Min- 
ister Peres  and  Abu  Mazen  of  the  PLO  convened  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Israeli-Palestinian  Liaison  Committee  in  Cairo. 

That  meeting  got  the  Liaison  Committee  off  to  an  excellent  start. 
The  Gaza-Jericho  and  military  committees  also  began  their  delib- 
erations on  the  same  date,  October  13,  in  Taba.  There,  too,  the  dis- 
cussions proved  to  be  pragmatic  and  focused. 

The  two  sides  have  also  established  an  Israeli-Palestinian  Con- 
tinuing Committee  for  Economic  Cooperation,  to  consider  joint  ven- 
tures in  such  areas  as  water,  electricity  and  trade  promotion.  Nego- 
tiations on  a  detailed  plan  for  the  transfer  of  authority  in  edu- 
cation, culture,  health,  social  welfare,  direct  taxation  and  tourism 
will  take  place  in  yet  another  forum  here  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  bit  of  the  timeline,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Senator  Sarbanes.  The  Declaration  also  calls  for,  by  December  13: 
concluding  the  agreement  on  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Gaza  and 
Jericho,  and  beginning  the  withdrawal; 

By  April  13,  completing  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Gaza  and 
Jericho;  transferring  to  the  Palestinians,  authority  for  education, 
culture,  health,  social  welfare,  direct  taxation  and  tourism;  starting 
the  clock  on  the  5-year  transitional  period;  and  starting  to  build 
the  Palestinian  police  force. 

By  July  13,  establishing  a  Palestinian  police  force;  completing 
IDF  redeployment  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  outside  of  popu- 
lated areas;  as  a  goal,  holding  general  elections  for  the  Palestinian 
Interim  Self-Governing  Authority  Council. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  other  bilateral  tracks.  The  Israeli-Palestinian 
Declaration  of  Principles  was,  of  course,  a  historic  breakthrough. 
We  expected  it  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  elsewhere  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. We  have  not  been  disappointed. 


The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles,  the  Is- 
raelis and  the  Jordanians  initialed  a  substantive  agenda  for  their 
negotiations.  This  agenda  codifies  the  progress  made  thus  far  in 
their  talks,  and  provides  the  framework  for  further  discussion. 

October  1,  the  day  of  the  donors'  conference,  Israeli-Jordanian  re- 
lations took  an  even  more  significant  step  forward.  The  Jordanian 
Crown  Price  Hassan  and  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Peres  appeared 
with  President  Clinton  at  the  White  House,  to  announce  the  cre- 
ation of  a  joint  economic  committee. 

It  was  also  agreed  at  that  time  to  create  a  trilateral  United 
States-Israeli-Jordanian  working  group,  to  look  at  next  steps  for 
economic  development  in  the  two  Middle  Eastern  countries,  and 
how  their  economic  interaction  can  be  related  to  the  Palestinian  di- 
mension. 

Whereas  the  Palestinian  issue  represents  the  political  care  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the  Israeli-Syrian  negotiations  represent  the 
geopolitical  or  strategic  core  of  that  conflict.  Therefore,  in  our  view, 
it  is  essential  that  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  tangible 
progress  in  the  Israeli-Syrian  track. 

While  the  parties  continue  to  differ  over  key  questions,  such  as 
land,  peace  and  security,  they  remain  committed  to  these  negotia- 
tions with  the  aim  of  reaching  agreement  on  their  own  Declaration 
of  principles.  The  two  sides  have  sought,  and  welcomed,  active  U.S. 
assistance  in  the  talks.  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Chris- 
topher have  been  actively  involved  in  helping  move  this  track  for- 
ward. 

The  President  has  communicated  directly  with  Syrian  President 
Hafaz  al-Assad;  and  Secretary  Christopher  has  been  asked  by  both 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  President  Assad  to  be  an  active 
intermediary,  to  help  the  two  sides  narrow  their  substantive  dif- 
ferences, especially  on  the  key  issues  of  withdrawal  and  peace.  The 
administration  is  determined  to  do  its  part,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  rec- 
ognize that  much  hard  work  lies  ahead. 

Lebanon  and  Israel  are  continuing  in  their  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  political  frame  of  reference,  dealing  with  the  key  issues 
of  land,  peace  and  security;  which  could  then  enable  them  to  estab- 
lish a  military  committee,  to  discuss  the  pressing  issue  of  security, 
especially  in  southern  Lebanon.  It  is  worth  noting  that  those  nego- 
tiations continued,  in  spite  of  the  violence  on  the  ground  last  sum- 
mer. 

We  are  in  close  contact  with  both  the  Israeli  and  Lebanese,  to 
help  facilitate  forward  movement  in  the  talks;  and  President  Clin- 
ton and  Secretary  Christopher  had  an  extensive  discussion  on  the 
issue  with  Lebanese  Prime  Minister  Hariri  in  New  York  at  the 
UNGA  meetings  earlier  this  month. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Secretary.  Do  we  have  to  say,  "UNGA"? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Senator  Moynihan.  There  you  go. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  You  know,  you  will  be  amused,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Once  I  was,  I  used  an  acronym  with  a  foreign  minister 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  he  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  "You  know, 
I  am  always  bemused  by  you  Americans,  resorting  always  to  acro- 
nyms." It  is  a  trait. 


Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  the  acronyms  at  the  United  Nations 
are  so  remorselessly  negative,  it  is  "UN"  this  and  "UN"  that,  and 
"UN"  like  anything  else.  [Laughter.] 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Well,  I  will  never  make  that  mistake 
again. 

We  remain  active  in  the  bilaterals,  seeking  ways  to  bring  the 
parties  closer  together.  Our  commitment  to  a  just  and  lasting  com- 
prehensive peace  is  as  firm  as  ever;  and  a  comprehensive  peace,  in 
our  view,  means  peace  on  all  fronts. 

On  the  multilateral s,  these  multilateral  negotiations  complement 
the  bilateral  track.  These  negotiations  were  designed  at  the  Madrid 
Conference  to  address  key  problems  which  affect  the  entire  Middle 
East.  The  multilateral  track  was  meant  to  be  an  essential  com- 
plement to  the  bilaterals;  to  tackle  those  regional  problems  that  are 
themselves  a  source  of  tension  and  instability  in  the  region.  These 
talks  tend  to  attract  less  media  attention;  but  they  literally  have 
the  potential  to  change  the  face  of  the  Near  East. 

The  multilateral  track  consists  of  a  steering  group  and  five  work- 
ing groups,  which  reflect  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple. There  are  separate  groups  for  economic  development,  water  re- 
sources, the  environment,  refugees,  and  arms  control  and  security. 

In  addition  to  Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  a  broad  range  of  Arab 
countries — 12  in  all — participate  in  these  groups:  The  Gulf  Co- 
operation Council  countries,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tuni- 
sia, and  Yemen.  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  number  of  Arab  par- 
ticipants. The  bilaterals-  established  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  four  Arab  parties;  the  multilateral  brought  Israel  into  contact 
with  eight  additional  Arab  States.  This  demonstrates  that  one  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  multilateral — to  normalize  Israeli- 
Arab  contact — is  sound  and  continuing. 

To  deal  comprehensively  with  the  problems  of  the  region,  we 
have  included  key  extraregional  parties.  Delegations  from  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Canada,  Japan,  and  various  European  countries  add 
their  expertise,  resources  and  energy  to  addressing  the  regional 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  As  was  evident  at  the  October  1  Con- 
ference to  Support  Middle  East  Peace,  when  given  a  meaningful 
role,  these  countries  are  more  than  willing  to  help  share  the  bur- 
den of  funding  peace  in  the  region. 

The  multilateral  discussions  have  proven  highly  successful.  They 
began  in  almost  seminar  form,  considering  problems  on  a  theoreti- 
cal plane.  But,  in  a  number  of  areas,  they  have  since  moved  to  con- 
crete actions:  Feasibility  studies,  training  projects,  building 
databases. 

And  a  major  threshold  was  recently  crossed,  when  it  was  agreed 
to  convene  two  of  these  groups  in  Arab  countries  for  the  first  time. 
The  Refugee  working  group  met  in  Tunis  this  week;  and  the  envi- 
ronment group  will  meet  in  Egypt  later  this  fall.  Moving  the  venue 
to  these  Arab  countries  is  an  important  example  of  how  these  nego- 
tiations are  brushing  aside  long-standing  barriers  to  regional  nor- 
malization. 

As  original  conceived,  the  multilaterals  were  designed  not  just  to 
complement,  but  to  also  facilitate  the  bilateral  talks;  and  recent  de- 
velopment have  underscored  this  second  function. 


Some  observers,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  wondered  how  we  were 
able  to  organize  so  quickly  after  the  signing  of  the  Israeli-Palestin- 
ian Declaration  of  Principles,  the  Conference  to  Support  Middle 
East  Peace.  Let  me  give  you  some  insight  into  this  development. 

We  understood,  long  before  the  breakthrough,  that  one  key  ele- 
ment of  Israeli-Palestinian  peace  required  improving  the  living  con- 
ditions in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  So  we  started  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  work  toward  this  end. 

Last  July,  2  months  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, I  cochaired  a  meeting  of  the  Multilateral  Steering  Group  in 
Moscow.  At  that  meeting,  I  negotiated  with  Feisal  Husseini,  Israeli 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Yossi  Beilin,  and  other  members  of  the 
group,  language  for  the  final  statement  of  the  session. 

That  statement,  quote,  "recognized  the  particular  needs  of  the 
Palestinians  as  they  move  toward  interim  self-Government  ar- 
rangements," unquote,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  quote,  "addi- 
tional funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  Palestinians,  to  meet 
their  current  pressing  needs  and  responsibilities,"  unquote.  This 
was  the  framework  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Donors'  Con- 
ference efforts. 

I  have  also  referred  to  a  World  Bank  estimate  of  Palestinian 
needs  in  the  territories.  The  study  on  which  this  estimate  was 
made  was  commissioned  many  months  before,  within  the  multilat- 
eral framework.  In  short,  the  multilateral  provided  the  structure, 
and  much  of  the  preliminary  work,  enabling  us  to  put  together  a 
major,  successful  international  conference  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  robust  activities  of  the  multilateral  working  groups  are  es- 
tablishing a  pattern  of  interaction  between  Israelis  and  Arabs  at 
the  personal  and  professional  level,  that  has  transcended  political 
differences.  It  is  an  essential  cornerstone  for  normalizing  Arab-Is- 
raeli relations.  Some,  in  fact,  have  referred  to  this  multilateral 
process  as  a  "stealth  peace."  The  description  is  apt. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  further  progress  in  this  track;  and 
we  anticipate,  as  a  consequence  of  the  breakthrough  on  the  bilat- 
eral track,  to  advance  the  multilateral  in  the  fourth  round  of 
working  groups,  that  began  with  the  convening  of  the  session  on 
refugees  this  week  in  Tunisia. 

We  could  take  a  look  at  the  road  ahead.  The  progress  that  we 
have  made  in  recent  months,  on  both  the  bilateral  and  multilateral 
track,  is  encouraging.  But  now  is  not  the  time  to  rest.  That 
progress  is  a  summons  to  action. 

We  will  look  at  every  opportunity  to  expand  the  horizon  for  pro- 
ductive and  creative  interaction,  transcending  old  taboos,  among 
the  peoples  of  the  region.  In  this  regard,  one  of  our  principal  tasks 
is  to  broaden  participation  in  the  peace  process,  and  expand  Arab- 
Israeli  interaction. 

We  are  urging  our  Arab  interlocutors  throughout  the  Middle 
East  to  develop  and  broaden,  outside  of  the  multilateral  context, 
their  contact  with  the  Israelis.  In  the  wake  of  last  month's  break- 
through, we  are  seeing  some  indications  of  Arab  willingness  to  do 
just  that.  The  most  dramatic  instance  of  this  came  the  day  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles.  On  the  way  back  to  Is- 
rael, prime  Minister  Rabin  touched  down  in  Morocco  for  a  well-pub- 
licized meeting  with  King  Hassan. 


We  would  also  like  to  broaden  regional  participation  in  the  multi- 
lateral talks.  Syria  and  Lebanon  have,  to  date,  declined  to  join  the 
multilateral  process,  until  there  is  wnat  they  perceive  to  be  con- 
crete progress  in  the  bilateral  negotiations.  We  believe  recent  de- 
velopments are  sufficient  to  prompt  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  take  part 
in  this  important  effort.  We  are  once  again  encouraging  them  to 
join  the  multilateral  negotiations. 

Another  challenge  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  economic  interaction 
in  the  region.  The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  share  many  prob- 
lems and  advantages;  all  would  gain  from  economic  cooperation. 
The  first  step  toward  this  must  be  an  end  to  the  Arab  boycott.  In 
the  past  month,  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Sec- 
retary have  publicly  called  for  an  end  to  the  boycott. 

This  is  our  message  to  boycotting  countries,  publicly  and  in  diplo- 
matic channels:  That  the  boycott  is  an  anachronism,  completely  out 
of  step  with  recent  developments  in  the  peace  process.  We  also  con- 
tinue to  remind  our  Arab  counterparts  that  the  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary aspects  of  the  boycott  hurt  us  directly.  These  aspects  discrimi- 
nate again  the  United  States'  and  other  firms  that  wish  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  urging  our  trading  partners  to  ioin 
us  in  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  Arab  States  to  begin  dismantling 
of  the  Arab  economic  boycott. 

But  our  aim  is  not  just  to  remove  barriers  to  trade.  We  would 
like  to  see  economic  cooperation  across  old  political  barricades.  In 
light  of  last  month's  breakthrough,  we  are  already  seeing  reports 
of  contacts  between  Arab  and  Israeli  businessmen  and  women,  and 
even  the  establishment  of  joint  ventures.  We  expect  and  encourage 
more  of  this.  Regional  entrepreneurs  understand  the  business  op- 
portunities that  will  accompany  the  achievement  of  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Sarbanes,  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  Middle  East  for  almost  all  of  my  diplomatic  career,  over  30 
years.  It  has  been  exciting — boredom  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  East — but  the  excitement  has  been  that  of  tragedy,  marked 
by  wars  and  terrorism. 

Standing  on  the  same  podium  with  Chairman  Arafat  on  the 
White  House  lawn  on  September  13,  Prime  Minister  Rabin  stated 
it  eloquently  when  he  said,  quote,  "Enough.  Let  us  pray  that  a  day 
will  come,  when  we  all  will  say  farewell  to  arms.  We  wish  to  open 
a  new  chapter  in  the  sad  book  of  our  lives  together,  a  chapter  of 
mutual  recognition,  of  good  neighborliness,  of  mutual  respect,  of 
understanding.  We  hope  to  embark  on  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Middle  East,"  unquote. 

Today,  the  prospects  for  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  have 
never  been  stronger.  The  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, the  mutual  recognition  of  Israel  and  the  PLO,  the  sustained 
engagement  of  all  the  major  regional  parties  in  the  peace  process, 
and  our  own  role  as  a  full  partner  in  this  process — started  at  Ma- 
drid with  the  support  of  the  international  community — all  point  us 
in  the  right  direction. 

All  help  make  a  dream  a  reality:  Israel  and  each  of  its  Arab 
neighbors,  living  together  in  peace. 

We  will  do  our  utmost  to  achieve  this  long-sought  objective. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Djerejian  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Ambassador  Edward  P.  Djerejian 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you,  particularly  at  this  propitious  mo- 
ment in  the  search  for  Middle  East  peace.  My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  the  re- 
cent dramatic  developments  on  the  bilateral  side  of  the  peace  process,  touch  briefly 
on  the  multilateral  track,  and  then  describe  our  thoughts  about  next  steps.  Follow- 
ing that,  I  will  be  happy  to  take  your  questions  about  the  peace  process,  or  any 
aspect  of  our  Middle  East  policy. 

The  Donors'  Conference 

Barely  a  month  ago,  on  the  south  lawn  of  the  White  House,  a  new  era  in  Middle 
Eastern  politics  took  shape,  an  era  that,  as  President  Clinton  noted,  gives  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Middle  East  the  chance  to  know  a  season  of  peace.  The  President  made 
clear  that  he  wanted  to  move  quickly  to  help  turn  the  historic  agreement  into  re- 
ality. Together  with  our  Russian  cosponsors,  we  organized  on  October  1  the 
Conference  to  Support  Middle  East  Peace.  It  was  no  small  success. 

Forty-six  countries  and  international  organizations  gathered  to  send  the  message 
that  the  peace  talks  must  not  fail.  They  agreed  on  the  importance  of  buttressing 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  by  offering  the  Palestinians  the  material  benefits  of 
peace.  We  all  know  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Palestinians  to  see  soon  that  then- 
daily  lives  are  taking  a  turn  for  the  better  and  that  peace  makes  a  difference. 

The  conferees  reconfirmed  their  commitment  to  improve  immediately  the  condi- 
tions of  daily  life  for  the  Palestinians  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  build  a  structure 
for  long-term  economic  growth.  To  meet  these  objectives,  conference  participants 
pledged  over  $600  million  in  aid  for  the  first  year  covered  by  the  Declaration  of 
Principles,  and  $1  billion  for  the  first  two  years.  For  the  five  year  period  covered 
by  the  agreement,  pledges  of  support  approached  $2  billion. 

Several  countries  made  pledges  for  only  the  first  year  or  two.  If  their  contribu- 
tions for  later  years  match  their  pledge  for  the  first  two,  the  total  donors'  support 
will  jump  to  $2.4  billion — which  meets  World  Bank  estimates  for  the  Palestinians' 
needs.  Let  me  add  that  our  5-year  contribution  to  this  effort  is  $500  million. 

Conference  results  were  superb,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  For  the  donors,  the 
first  task  is  to  put  in  place  tne  structure  agreed  to  at  the  conference  for  disbursing 
the  aid.  Within  the  Madrid  framework,  overall  coordination  among  the  major  donors 
will  take  place  in  an  ad  hoc  liaison  committee.  This  committee  will  be  run  at  the 
sub-cabinet  level,  and  should  meet  every  three  to  six  months.  It  will  work  to  ensure 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  the  donors.  Members  will  include,  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Japan,  Canada,  the  EC  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Israel,  the  Palestinians, 
Egypt  and  Jordan  will  participate  as  associate  members. 

The  World  Bank  will  also  play  a  leading  role  in  this  process.  It  will  establish  and 
manage  a  trust  fund  to  finance  technical  assistance,  training  and  feasibility  studies. 
These  efforts  are  designed  to  assist  the  Palestinians  in  creating  institutions  that 
will  help  them  to  manage  their  own  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  affairs. 
UN  agencies,  including  UNDP,  will  provide  both  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  support  this  effort.  The  World  Bank  will  also  take  the  lead  in  developing  pro- 
grams to  support  public  investment  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  And  it  will 
serve  as  the  Secretariat  for  the  ad  hoc  liaison  committee. 

There  is  an  important  role  for  the  private  sector  in  promoting  economic  growth 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  The  Palestinians  understand  the  need  to  create  a  busi- 
ness-friendly environment.  Conference  participants  intend  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment through  export  financing  programs  and  investment  incentives.  Part  of  the 
U.S.  assistance  package  includes  $125  million  in  OPIC  investment  guarantees. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  one  point  here.  In  putting  together  this  aid  package, 
and  working  on  its  implementation,  we  have  sought  to  ensure  that  it  is  managed 
efficiently,  that  there  is  transparency  and  accountability — so  that  the  recipients 
reap  its  full  benefits.  We  will  be  working  in  close  consultation  with  other  donors, 
the  World  Bank  and  other  institutions  to  achieve  this  goal.  In  these  tight  budget 
times,  we  must  do  no  less. 

Israeli-Palestinian  Talks 

Through  the  donors'  conference  the  international  community  is  doing  its  part  on 
behalf  of  Israeli-Palestinian  peace.  But  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball — the  major 
responsibility  for  advancing  the  process  remains  with  the  parties. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  established  an  ambitious  set  of  objectives  toward 
which  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  must  work.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Chairman 
Arafat  did  not  waste  time,  taking  up  this  work  in  an  October  6  meeting  in  Cairo. 
October  13,  the  day  the  Declaration  entered  into  force,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  and  Abu  Mazen  convened  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Israeli-Palestinian  Li- 


aison  Committee  in  Cairo.  That  meeting  got  the  Liaison  Committee  off  to  an  excel- 
lent start.  The  Gaza-Jericho  and  military  committees  also  began  their  deliberations 
October  13  in  Taba.  There  too  the  discussions  were  pragmatic  and  focused. 

The  two  sides  have  also  established  an  Israeli-Palestinian  Continuing  Committee 
for  Economic  Cooperation  to  consider  joint  ventures  in  such  areas  as  water,  elec- 
tricity, and  trade  promotion.  Negotiations  on  a  detailed  plan  for  the  transfer  of  au- 
thority in  education,  culture,  health,  social  welfare,  direct  taxation  and  tourism  will 
take  place  in  yet  another  forum  in  Washington. 

The  Declaration  also  calls  for: 
— By  December  13: 

•  Concluding  the  agreement  on  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Gaza  and  Jeri- 
cho and  beginning  the  withdrawal. 

—By  April  13: 

•  Completing  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Gaza  and  Jericho. 

•  Transferring   to    the    Palestinians    authority    for   education,    culture, 
health,  social  welfare,  direct  taxation  and  tourism. 

•  Starting  the  clock  on  the  five-year  transitional  period. 

•  Starting  to  build  the  Palestinian  police  force. 
—By  July  13: 

•  Establishing  a  Palestinian  police  force. 

•  Completing  IDF  redeplyoment  in  the  West  Rank  and  Gaza  outside  of 
populated  areas. 

•  As  a  goal,  holding  general  elections  for  the  Palestinian  Interim  Self 
Governing  Authority  (PISGA)  council. 

The  Other  Bilaterals 

The  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles  was,  of  course,  an  historic  break- 
through. We  expected  it  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  elsewhere  in  the  peace  process.  We 
have  not  been  disappointed.  The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples, the  Israelis  and  the  Jordanians  initialed  a  substantive  agenda  for  their  nego- 
tiations. This  agenda  codifies  the  progress  made  thus  far  in  their  talks  and  provides 
the  framework  for  further  discussion. 

October  1,  the  day  of  the  Donors'  Conference,  Israeli-Jordanian  relations  took  an 
even  more  significant  step  forward.  Jordanian  Crown  Prince  Hassan  and  Israeli  For- 
eign Minister  Peres  appeared  with  President  Clinton  at  the  White  House  to  an- 
nounce the  creation  of  a  joint  economic  committee.  It  was  also  agreed  at  that  time 
to  create  a  trilateral  U.S.-Israeli-Jordanian  working  group  to  look  at  next  steps  for 
economic  development  in  the  two  Middle  Eastern  countries,  and  how  their  economic 
interaction  is  and  can  be  related  to  the  Palestinian  dimension. 

Whereas  the  Palestinian  issue  represents  the  political  core  of  the  Arab/Israeli  con- 
flict, the  Israeli-Syrian  negotiations  represent  the  geopolitical  or  strategic  core  of  the 
conflict.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  every  effort  be  made  to  encourage  tangible 
progress  in  the  Israeli-Syrian  track.  While  the  parties  continue  to  differ  over  key 
questions  such  as  land,  peace  and  security,  they  remain  committed  to  these  negotia- 
tions with  the  aim  of  reaching  agreement  on  their  own  Declaration  of  Principles. 
The  two  sides  have  sought  and  welcomed  active  U.S.  assistance  in  the  talks.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  have  been  actively  involved  in  helping  move 
this  track  forward. 

The  President  has  communicated  directly  with  Syrian  President  Hafaz  al-Assad 
and  Secretary  Christopher  has  been  asked  by  both  prime  Minister  Rabin  and  Presi- 
dent Assad  to  be  an  active  intermediary  to  help  the  two  sides  narrow  their  sub- 
stantive differences,  especially  on  the  key  issues  of  withdrawal  and  peace.  The  ad- 
ministration is  determined  to  do  its  part.  We  recognize  that  much  hard  work  lies 
ahead. 

Lebanon  and  Israel  are  continuing  in  their  effort  to  reach  agreement  on  a  political 
frame  of  reference  dealing  with  the  key  issues  of  land,  peace,  and  security  which 
could,  then,  enable  them  to  establish  a  military  committee  to  discuss  the  pressing 
issue  of  security,  especially  in  southern  Lebanon.  It  is  worth  noting  that  those  nego- 
tiations continued  in  spite  of  the  violence  on  the  ground  last  summer.  We  are  in 
close  contact  with  both  the  Israeli  and  Lebanese  to  help  facilitate  forward  movement 
in  the  talks,  and  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  had  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion on  the  issue  with  Lebanese  Prime  Minister  Hariri  in  New  York  at  the 
UNGA  earlier  this  month. 

We  remain  active  in  the  bilaterals,  seeking  ways  to  bring  the  parties  closer  to- 
gether. Our  commitment  to  a  just  and  lasting  comprehensive  peace  is  as  firm  as 
ever.  And  a  comprehensive  peace  means  peace  on  all  fronts. 
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The  Multilaterals 

Complementing  the  bilateral  track  is  a  separate  set  of  multilateral  negotiations. 
These  negotiations  were  designed  at  the  Madrid  Conference  to  address  key  problems 
which  affect  the  entire  Middle  East.  The  multilateral  track  was  meant  to  be  an  es- 
sential complement  to  the  bilaterals — to  tackle  those  regional  problems  that  are 
themselves  a  source  of  tension  and  instability.  These  talks  tend  to  attract  less  media 
attention,  but  they  literally  have  the  potential  to  change  the  face  of  the  Near  East. 

The  multilateral  track  consists  of  a  steering  group  and  five  working  groups  which 
reflect  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  There  are  separate  groups  for 
economic  development,  water  resources,  the  environment,  refugees,  and  arms 
control  and  security. 

In  addition  to  Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  a  broad  range  of  Arab  countries — 
twelve  in  all — participate  in  these  groups:  the  GCC  countries,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Mo- 
rocco, Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Yemen.  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  number  of  Arab 
participants.  The  bilaterals  established  negotiations  between  Israel  and  four  Arab 
parties;  the  multilaterals  brought  Israel  into  contact  with  eight  additional  Arab 
states.  This  demonstrates  that  one  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  nultilaterals — 
to  normalize  Israeli-Arab  contact — is  sound. 

To  deal  comprehensively  with  the  problems  of  the  region,  we  have  included  key 
extra-regional  parties.  Delegations  from  the  UN,  Canada,  Japan,  various  European 
countries  add  their  expertise,  resources,  and  energy  to  addressing  the  regional  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East.  As  was  evident  at  the  October  1  Conference  to  support 
Middle  East  Peace,  when  given  a  meaningful  role,  these  countries  are  more  than 
willing  to  help  share  the  burden  of  funding  peace  in  the  region. 

The  multilateral  discussions  have  proven  highly  successful.  They  began  in  almost 
seminar  form,  considering  problems  on  a  theoretical  plane.  But  in  a  number  of  areas 
they  have  since  moved  to  concrete  actions:  feasibility  studies;  training  projects; 
building  data  bases.  And  a  major  threshold  was  recently  crossed  whether  it  was 
agreed  to  convene  two  of  these  groups  in  Arab  countries  for  the  first  time.  The  refu- 
gee working  group  met  in  Tunis  this  week,  and  the  environment  group  will  meet 
in  Egypt  later  this  fall.  Moving  the  venue  to  these  Arab  countries  is  an  important 
example  of  how  these  negotiations  are  brushing  aside  long-standing  barriers  to  re- 
gional nomalization. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  multilaterals  were  designed  not  just  to  complement, 
but  also  to  facilitate  the  bilateral  talks.  And  recent  developments  have  underscored 
this  second  function. 

Some  observers  have  wondered  how  we  were  able  to  organize,  so  quickly  after  the 
signing  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles,  the  Conference  to  Sup- 
port Middle  East  Peace.  Let  me  give  you  some  insight  into  this  development.  We 
understood,  long  before  the  breakthrough,  that  one  key  element  of  Israeli-Palestin- 
ian peace  required  improving  the  living  conditions  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip.  So  we  started  to  prepare  ourselves  for  work  toward  this  end. 

Last  July — two  months  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles — I 
cochaired  a  meeting  of  the  Multilateral  Steering  Group  in  Moscow.  At  that  meeting, 
I  negotiated  with  Feisal  Husseini,  Israeli  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Yossi  Beilin  and 
other  members  of  the  group  language  for  the  final  statement  of  the  session.  That 
statement  "recognized  the  particular  needs  of  the  Palestinians  as  they  moved  to- 
ward interim  self-government  arrangements"  and  expressed  the  hope  that  "addi- 
tional funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  Palestinians  to  meet  their  current  press- 
ing needs  and  responsibilities."  This  was  the  framework  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Donors'  Conference  efforts. 

I  have  also  referred  to  a  World  Bank  estimate  of  Palestinian  needs  in  the  terri- 
tories. The  study  on  which  this  estimate  was  made  was  commissioned  many  months 
before  within  the  multilateral  framework.  In  short,  the  multilaterals  provided  the 
structure  and  much  of  the  preliminary  work  enabling  us  to  put  together  a  major, 
successful  international  conference  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  robust  activities  of  the  multilateral  working  groups  are  establishing  a  pattern 
of  interaction  between  Israelis  and  Arabs,  at  the  personal  and  professional  level, 
that  has  transcended  political  differences.  It  is  an  essential  cornerstone  for  normal- 
izing Arab-Israeli  relations.  Some,  in  fact,  have  referred  to  this  multilateral  process 
as  a  "stealth  peace."  The  description  is  apt.  We  attach  great  importance  to  further 
progress  in  this  track.  And  we  anticipate,  as  a  consequence  of  the  breakthrough  on 
the  bilateral  track,  to  advance  the  multilaterals  in  the  fourth  round  of  working 
groups  that  began  with  the  convening  of  the  session  on  refugees  this  week  in 
Tunisia. 
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The  Road  Ahead 

The  progress  that  we  have  made  in  recent  months,  on  both  the  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral track,  is  encouraging.  But  now  is  not  the  time  to  rest.  That  progress  is  a 
summons  to  action. 

We  will  look  at  every  opportunity  to  expand  the  horizon  for  productive  add  cre- 
ative interaction — transcending  old  taboos — among  the  peoples'  of  the  region.  In  this 
regard,  one  of  our  principal  tasks  is  to  broaden  participation  in  the  peace  process 
and  expand  Arab-Israeli  interaction. 

We  are  urging  our  Arab  interlocutors  throughout  the  Middle  East  to  develop  and 
broaden,  outside  of  the  multilateral  context,  their  contact  with  the  Israelis.  In  the 
wake  of  the  last  months  breakthrough,  we  are  seeing  some  indications  of  Arab  will- 
ingness to  do  just  that.  The  most  dramatic  instance  of  this  came  the  day  after  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles.  On  the  way  back  to  Israel,  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  touched  down  in  Morocco  for  a  well-publicized  meeting  with  King  Hassan. 

We  would  also  like  to  broaden  regional  participation  in  the  multilateral  talks. 
Syria  and  Lebanon  have,  to  date,  declined  to  join  the  multilateral  process  until 
there  is  what  they  perceive  to  be  concrete  progress  in  the  bilateral  negotiations.  We 
believe  recent  developments  are  sufficient  to  prompt  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  take  part 
in  this  important  effort.  We  are  once  again  encouraging  them  to  join  the  multilat- 
eral process. 

Another  challenge  is  to  broaden  the  scope  of  economic  interaction  in  the  region. 
The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  share  many  problems  and  advantages;  all  would 
gain  from  economic  cooperation.  The  first  step  toward  this  must  be  an  end  to  the 
Arab  boycott.  In  the  past  month,  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Secretary  have  publicly  called  for  an  end  to  the  boycott. 

This  is  our  message  to  boycotting  countries,  publicly  and  in  diplomatic  channels — 
that  the  boycott  is  an  anachronism,  completely  out-of-step  with  recent  developments 
in  the  peace  process.  We  also  continue  to  remind  our  Arab  counterparts  that  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boycott  hurt  us  directly;  these  aspects  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  and  other  firms  that  wish  to  do  business  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  are  urging  our  trading  partners  to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  Arab 
states  to  begin  dismantling  the  boycott. 

But  our  aim  is  not  iust  to  remove  barriers  to  trade.  We  would  like  to  see  economic 
cooperation  across  old  political  barricades.  In  light  of  last  month's  breakthrough,  we 
are  already  seeing  reports  of  contacts  between  Arab  and  Israeli  businessmen  and 
women  and,  even,  the  establishment  of  joint  ventures.  We  expect  and  encourage 
more  of  this.  Regional  entrepreneurs  understand  the  business  opportunities  that 
will  accompany  the  achievement  of  peace. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  Middle  East  for  most  of  my  diplomatic  career — over 
thirty  years.  It  has  been  exciting — boredom  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
East— but  the  excitement  has  been  that  of  tragedy  marked  by  wars  and  terrorism. 
Standing  on  the  same  podium  with  Chairman  Arafat  on  the  White  House  lawn,  Sep- 
tember 13,  Prime  Minister  Rabin  stated  it  eloquently  when  he  said,  "Enough.  Let 
us  pray  that  a  day  will  come  when  we  all  will  say  farewell  to  arms.  We  wish  to 
open  a  new  chapter  in  the  sad  book  of  our  lives  together,  a  chapter  of  mutual  rec- 
ognition, of  good  neighborliness,  of  mutual  respect,  of  understanding.  We  hope  to 
embark  on  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  East." 

Today,  the  prospects  for  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  have  never  been 
stronger.  The  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles,  the  mutual  recognition  of 
Israel  and  the  PLO,  the  sustained  engagement  of  all  the  major  regional  parties  in 
the  peace  process,  and  our  own  role  as  a  full  partner  in  this  process  started  at  Ma- 
drid with  the  support  of  the  international  community — all  point  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection. All  help  make  a  dream  a  reality — Israel  and  each  of  its  Arab  neighbors  liv- 
ing together  in  peace.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  achieve  this  long  sought  objective. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  That  was  an 
unusually  ebullient  statement,  which  I  do  not  know  that  you  ever 
supposed  might  be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  know  Senator  Sarbanes  and  I  have  any  number  of  questions  to 
ask,  so  why  do  I  not  ask  Senator  Sarbanes  if  he  might  like  to  start? 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  pick  up,  Mr.  Secretary — and  first,  let  me  thank  you 
for  a  very  comprehensive  and  thoughtful  statement. 

Then,  let  me  simply  at  the  outset  put  on  the  record,  since  you 
mentioned  your  own  long  involvement  in  Middle  East  issues,  a  very 
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positive  and  constructive  contribution  which  I  think  you  made  to 
help  bring  us  to  where  we  are  now,  where  we  have,  I  guess,  the 
most  encouraging  signs  we  have  seen  throughout  this  period.  I 
know  how  much  you  have  been  intimately  involved  in  it;  and  I  sim- 
ply think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  here  on  the  public  record,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  sir. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  would  like  to  address  the  boycott  issue,  be- 
cause I  am  quite  concerned  about  it.  I  have  been,  for  a  long  time. 
I  fought  against  that  boycott,  from  the  time  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  is  the  difficulty  now,  in  making  progress  on  the  boycott 
issue? 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  if  Secretary  Djerejian 
would  tell  us  the  names,  so  we  know  who  we  are  talking  about? 
You  say  that,  "This  is  our  message  to  boycotting  countries,"  in  ad- 
dition to  which  they  "hurt  us." 

Would  that  be  all  right,  Senator  Sarbanes? 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Well,  that  is  all  right  by  me.  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary will  find  it  possible  to  lay  that  on  the  public  record,  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  about  that. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Give  us  some  "for  instances." 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Well  basically,  we  have  approached  all 
of  the  Arab  countries. 

Senator  Moynihan.  No.  Come  on,  give  us  an  instance  of  the  boy- 
cotting countries.  Are  you  talking  about  Saudi  Arabia? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Let  me  categorize,  Mr.  Chairman.  First 
of  all,  there  are  three  aspects  of  the  Arab  economic  boycott:  The 
primary  boycott,  of  Israel;  and  then  the  secondary  and  tertiary  as- 
pects of  the  boycott,  which  discriminate  against  companies  dealing 
with  Israel,  or  companies  dealing  with  Israeli  companies. 

And  we  have  called  for  the  Arab  countries — all  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries— in  the  wake  of  this  historic  breakthrough  I  described,  to 
start  the  dismantling  of  the  boycott  in  its  totality;  and  to  end  it. 

We  have  worked  in  the  first  instance  very  hard,  on  a  number  of 
Arab  countries,  to  end  the  secondary  and  tertiary  boycott  of  Amer- 
ican companies  and  businessmen.  This  effort  was  specifically  un- 
dertaken at  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  with  the  gulf 
countries. 

I  remember  accompanying  Secretary  Christopher  on  his  first  trip 
to  the  gulf.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  we  raised  this,  the  Secretary  raised 
it  with  the  King;  we  raised  it  with  the  Emir  of  Kuwait.  Our  Ambas- 
sadors have  raised  it  with  all  of  the  leaders  in  the  Arab  world. 

There  has  been  progress  made  on  the  secondary  and  tertiary  boy- 
cott. Specific  countries  have  publicly  declared  the  measures  that 
they  are  taking,  such  as  in  Kuwait,  on  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
boycott.  And  we  are  asking  other  countries  in  the  Arab  world  to 
state  publicly  the  measures  that  they  have  taken  on  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  boycott. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Is  there  going  to  be 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  If  I  may  just  say  one  thing,  Senator.  The 
primary  boycott  of  Israel  is  the  ultimate  boycott;  and  we  have  re- 
cently made  a  very  determined  and  orchestrated  effort  with  the 
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Arab  leadership — both  in  terms  of  high  level  visitors  to  the  United 
States  when  they  meet  with  the  Secretary,  when  they  meet  with 
the  President,  when  they  meet  with  other  high  level  officials,  both 
in  our  demarches  and  what  our  ambassadors  are  doing  in  the 
field — to  start  dismantling  the  boycott. 

The  reaction  we  are  getting  is  certainly  one  of  much  progress  on 
the  secondary  and  tertiary;  but  a  certain  resistance  to  eliminate 
the  primary  boycott  of  Israel. 

And  we  are  now  embarked  on  really  making  our  views  known: 
That  when  you  have  Israel  and  the  PLO  working  together,  mutual 
recognition,  forming  joint  economic  committees,  establishing  liaison 
committees,  that  the  boycott  has  truly  become  an  anachronism  that 
the  countries  must  start  dismantling  now. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Are  Arab  officials  scheduled  to  meet  in  Da- 
mascus later  this  month,  to  discuss  blacklisting  additional  compa- 
nies with  regard  to  this? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  We  have  information,  Senator  Sarbanes, 
that  on  October  24  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  the  Arab  League 
Boycott  Office  in  Damascus,  and  that  there  is  some  consideration 
being  given  to  adding  a  number  of  companies  to  the  list.  We  have 
gone  out  to  all  the  Arab  countries,  including  Damascus,  and  we 
have  laid  down  a  very  strong  marker  that  this  would  be  a  step,  ob- 
viously, in  a  very  wrong  direction,  especially  after  what  has  hap- 
pened here  in  terms  of  the  Israeli-PLO  agreement. 

We  have  received  some  positive  responses  from  some  of  our  inter- 
locutors in  the  Arab  world  on  this  issue. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Well,  that  would  directly  contradict  your 
statement  you  just  said,  that  you  seem  to  think  you  are  making 
some  progress  on  the  secondary  and  tertiary  boycotts,  would  it  not? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Exactly. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  If  I  am  an  American  company,  and  I  saw  that 
I  am  paying  tax  money  to  help  aid  the  Palestinians,  and  yet  there 
is  a  boycott  in  place  that  prevents  me  from  doing  business  in  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries,  that  impedes  my  ability  to  earn  a  profit 
and,  therefore,  to  pay  these  taxes  which  will  go  toward  helping  in 
this  pledging  conference  that  we  have.  That  is  the  full  circle,  is  it 
not? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  think  that  is  part  of  the  anachronism 
which  we  find  totally  unacceptable;  and  that  has  to  be  resolved  by 
dismantling  the  boycott  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Now,  suppose  I  am  an  American  company, 
and  I  do  business  in  Israel,  part  of  which  is,  I  also  am  doing  busi- 
ness in  Gaza.  That  puts  me  on  the  boycott  list,  does  it  not? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Yes,  it  could  put  you  on  the  boycott  list. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Even  though  part  of  my  economic  activities 
in  the  scenario  I  have  just  outlined  would  be  going  toward  contrib- 
uting to  the  economic  development  of  the  Palestinians  in  the  Gaza 
or  in  the  Jericho  area  as  it  is  now  posited.  Would  that  be  accurate? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Exactly,  Senator.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense.  And  this  is  the  message  that  we  are  conveying.  It  sim- 
ply does  not  make  sense,  after  the  historic  breakthrough  between 
Israel  and  the  PLO,  and  what  they  are  now  doing  and  working  on 
to  establish  a  joint  economic  relationship. 
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Senator  Sarbanes.  How  much  success  are  you  having  in  getting 
other  important  trading  countries,  the  Europeans  for  example,  to 
participate  vigorously  in  this  effort  to  lift  this  boycott?  It  seems  to 
me,  the  boycott  is  an  important  next  step — something  that,  it  does 
not  make  sense  on  any  basis  if  you  look  at  it — and  I  have  difficulty 
understanding  why,  given  all  that  has  now  transpired,  the  Arab 
countries  are  not  prepared  to  move.  I  would  send  a  very  positive 
and  important  signal. 

Now,  are  we  getting  help  from  the  European  countries,  for  in- 
stance? And  others,  obviously,  on  this  issue? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  We  are  taking  the  lead  in  this  effort, 
Senator  Sarbanes;  but  we  do  have  support  from  the  Europeans,  in 
terms  of  the  boycott  being  an  anachronism,  especially  now.  But  it 
is  something  that  we  have  decided,  from  the  President  on  down,  to 
take  the  lead  on.  The  President  is 

Senator  Sarbanes.  No,  I  am  not  challenging  that  we  should 
not — I  am  not  asking  that  we  recede  from  taking  the  lead  and  that 
they  assume  it.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  part  of  our  taking  the 
lead  is  to  get  them  to  be  much  more  vigorous  and  much  more  ac- 
tive than,  perhaps,  they  have  been.  Now  is  the  time  to  lift  this  boy- 
cott, and  they  ought  to  join  with  us  in  sending  equally  strong  sig- 
nals. 

I  have — first  of  all,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  think 
they  are  sending  equally  strong  signals  as  the  United  States? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  We  have  asked  them  to  join  us  in  this 
effort.  I  think  they  agree  that  this  should  be  done.  You  would  have 
to  give  me  a  little  time  to  assess  their  efforts,  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  effort  that  we  have  launched  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Now,  is  this  an  effort — I  take  it  that  it  in- 
volves the  President  and  the  Vice  President,  personally,  from  what 
you  said  in  your  statement?  Or  at  what  level  is  the  U.S.  interven- 
tion on  the  boycott  issue  being  made? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Absolutely.  The  President  himself,  the 
Vice  President,  Secretary  Christopher,  have  all  called  for  an  end  to 
the  boycott.  The  issue  has  been  raised  in  Presidential  meetings 
with  Arab  interlocutors,  and  in  messages  that  have  gone  from  the 
President  to  various  Arab  leaders.  The  Vice  President  has  person- 
ally been  engaged,  and  Secretary  Christopher  has  not  missed  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  this. 

In  fact,  he  very  dramatically — I  remember  the  very  first  trip  I 
took  with  him  to  the  Middle  East,  when  we  had  left  a  certain  coun- 
try and,  in  which  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  response  he  got  on 
the  boycott — but  on  the  helicopter  going  from  Nicosia  to  Beirut,  he 
wrote  me  a  note,  since  we  could  not  communicate  orally,  could  not 
hear  each  other,  he  scribbled  a  note  expressing  to  me  how  strongly 
he  felt  on  obtaining  positive  response  from  our  Arab  interlocutors 
on  this  issue. 

So  the  commitment  comes  from  the  top  down,  and  it  is  being  vig- 
orously pursued. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Well,  I  would  just  make  this  observation: 
Given  the  importance  that  has  now  been  placed  on  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  region,  the  assemblage  here  of,  what,  41  countries, 
I  think? 
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Ambassador  Djerejian.  Forty-six. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Forty-six  countries.  Forty-six  countries  to  put 
together  an  economic  package  for  the  Palestinian  development. 
This  boycott  is  an  abominable  anachronism,  not  simply  an  anachro- 
nism. And  it — I  think  that  what  is  going  to  happen  is,  if  we  do  not 
make  progress  on  it,  it  will  affect  judgments  in  the  Congress  about 
the  nature  of  our  relationships  with  the  Arab  countries.  Now,  it 
has  affected  those  judgments  to  some  extent  in  any  event,  and  on 
the  part  of  some  of  us,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

But  I  think,  increasingly,  there  is  going  to  be  a  much  stronger 
consensus  developing  in  the  Congress  that  this  practice  simply 
must  come  to  an  end.  It  absolutely  contradicts  everything  else  that 
is  now  taking  place,  a  whole  movement  in  a  different  direction.  You 
know,  it  ought  not  to  be.  The  notion  of  holding  it  as  an  ultimate 
weapon,  which  I  take  it  is  the  thinking  of  a  part  at  least  of  some 
of  the  Arab  countries,  in  effect,  undercuts  the  effort  to  develop  a 
more  conducive  framework  in  which  toward  a  solution:  The  condu- 
cive framework  being  enhanced  economic  development  for  the  en- 
tire region. 

I  cannot  believe  that  questions  about  the  resources  we  should 
commit  to  development  packages  involving  the  Palestinians  or 
other  Arab  countries — the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  in  international  fora 
where  these  countries  are  involved,  GATT  negotiations,  for  exam- 
ple, or  things  of  that  sort — are  not  increasingly  going  to  have  a 
spotlight  placed  updn  them,  if  we  cannot  make  some  advances  in 
this  area. 

I  mean,  if  they  put  additional  companies  on  the  blacklist  at  a 
meeting  later  in  October,  would  seem  to  me  it  would  call  for  a  very 
sharp  reaction  with  some  bite  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. But,  you  know,  I  am  not  leaving  it  at  that.  We  have  to  move 
in  the  other  direction  . 

This  boycott  has  to  come  off.  It  directly  contradicts  everything 
else  that  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more,  Sen- 
ator. That  is  exactly  our  view.  Again,  I  want  to  underscore  that 
there  has  been  considerable  progress  on  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
aspects  of  it. 

But  one  of  the  reactions  we  are  getting  is  that  perhaps  the  pri- 
mary boycott  should  not  be  dealt  with  until  there  is  further 
progress  on  various  tracks  in  the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  And  our 
response  to  that  is  that,  Well,  look.  Something  very  significant  has 
happened  here.  The  very  political  core  of  the  Arao-Israeli  conflict 
is  the  Palestinian  issue.  And  now,  Israeli  and  the  PLO  not  only  rec- 
ognized each  other;  they  are  sitting  down  and  doing  business  with 
one  another,  including  in  the  economic  sphere. 

So  obviously,  with  this  conceptual  breakthrough,  the  boycott  is 
an  anachronism,  and  should  be  dismantled. 

Also,  it  is  a  perception,  obviously,  in  Israel  that,  as  they  move 
toward  peace,  they  would  like  to  see  confidence-building  measures 
taken  on  the  other  side  that  will  encourage  the  constituencies  for 
peace;  not  only  in  Israel,  but  also  in  the  Arab  world  as  a  whole. 

So  it  is  an  important  issue.  I  agree  totally  with  your  comments 
and  your  reaction;  and  we  will  be  pursuing  this  as  vigorously  as 
we  have. 
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Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  very  generous  to 
yield;  and  I  will  yield  back,  and  reserve  any  questions  for  later. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Sure.  I  want  to  continue  discussing  this  in 
a  moment.  Of  course,  it  is  important  to  try  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing of  the  political  mentality  in  the  region.  I  remarked  earlier,  I 
think  before  you  came,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  had  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  just  as  the  details  of  this  accord  were  reaching  us. 
The  President  asked  for  comments,  and  it  got  around  to  me,  and 
I  said  what  occurred  to  me  is  that  we  were  finally  seeing  the  First 
World  War  coming  to  an  end;  that,  at  long  last,  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  was  being  implemented.  The  Palestine  mandate  was  work- 
ing itself  to  some  final  resolution;  and  then,  the  U.N.  as  the  succes- 
sor to  these  very  specific  League  of  Nations'  undertakings  was  in- 
volved here. 

You  do  not  want  to  offend,  again,  anyone's  sense  of  their  own  na- 
tionality and  such;  but  these  countries  came  into  being  in  the  after- 
math of  a  terrible  war,  which  they  did  not  fight.  And  then  they  be- 
came the  benefactors  of  extraordinary  wealtn,  which  they  did  not 
create,  which  they  did  not  even  find.  It  was  American  geologists 
who  found  the  Arabian  oil. 

One  thing  I  missed  from  your  comments  was  an  explanation  of 
the  role  of  Russia  in  these  events.  I  mean,  what  was  an  ethnic,  reli- 
gious conflict  of  not  very  high  intensity,  reached  great  intensity 
after  the  onset  of  the  cold  war;  and  now  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
has  made  it  possible  for  all  of  these  things  to  fall  out. 

The  countries  that  had  lived  with  Soviet  sponsors  realized  they 
had  not  got  that  sponsor  any  longer,  and  they  had  better  come  to 
terms;  of  which  the  PLO  was  most  conspicuous  in  this  regard.  And 
the  Russians  joined  us  to  say,  "Here  you  are.  Here  we  are,  ready 
to  be  the  sort  of  guarantors,  or  at  least  facilitators,  of  this  peace 
process." 

But  the  most  bizarre  phenomenon  is  that  the  boycott  of  Israel  is 
now  undertaken  principally  by  persons  who  have  had  American 
sponsors.  It  was  not  the  Russians  who  retook  Kuwait. 

Now,  does  Kuwait  still  maintain  a  boycott?  Is  that  not  obscene? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Mr.  Chairman,  Kuwait  has  taken  a 
number  of  very  significant  steps  in  dismantling  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  boycott. 

Senator  Moynihan.  OK,  but  it  maintains  the  primary  one? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  It  maintains  the  primary  one. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  is  obscene. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  And  the  reaction  we  get  from 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  we  get  that  Emir,  between  wedding 
nights,  just  to  concentrate  for  a  little  moment  on  why  he  is  in  bed 
in  Kuwait  City,  and  not  in  the  uplands  of  the  resort  towns  of  Saudi 
Arabia?  Americans  got  killed  in  that  exercise. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Exactly.  And  this  point  has  been  made 
very  clear,  and  very  directly 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  without  consequence. 

Ambassador  DJEREJIAN  [continuing].  To  the  Emir — with 
progress,  especially  in  terms  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  aspects 
of  the  boycott  and  American  firms,  and  much  has  been  done  there. 

But  you  are  right.  In  terms  of  primary  boycott,  we  are  told  by 
countries  such  as  Kuwait  and  others  that,  that  will  take  an  Arab 
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League  decision,  and  a  collective  decision  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Arab  League  countries. 

Senator  Moynihan.  "A  parliamentary  procedure,  at  all  costs," 
says  the  Emir.  It  is  obscene.  And  I  would  hope  we  would  have  a 
measure  of  vehemence  about  it. 

Tell  the  Saudis,  the  next  time  Hussein  invades  them,  it  will  be 
too  bad. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  will,  privately,  share  with  you  exactly 
the  reaction  that  we  made,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
made 

Senator  Moynihan.  Good. 

Ambassador  Djerejian  [continuing].  When  this  issue  came.  And 
I  will  share  that  with  you  privately. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  we  you  ask  you  for  the  record,  will  you 
give  us  a  list  of  the  countries  involved  with  the  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary  boycotts,  and  perhaps  give  us  some  definitions  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary? 

Answer.  The  secondary  aspects  of  the  Arab  League  boycott  prohibit  Arab  League 
governments  and  enterprises  from  conducting  business  with  any  foreign  firm  that 
the  Arab  League's  Central  Boycott  Committee  has  added  to  its  "blacklist."  Any  firm 
with  business  links  to  Israel — either  the  Israeli  Government  or  the  Israeli  private 
sector — risks  being  blacklisted  by  the  Arab  League.  The  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boy- 
cott prohibit  Arab  League  governments  and  enterprises  from  conducting  business 
with  any  foreign  firm  that  (itself)  engages  in  business  with  a  blacklisted  firm. 

All  Arab  League  members,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  officially  adhere  to  the 
primary  boycott  of  Israel.  Arab  League  members  are  Algeria,  Bahrain,  Djibouti, 
Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordon,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  the  PLO,  Oman, 
Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  United  Arab  Emirates,  and 
Yemen. 

All  Arab  League  members,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  Kuwait,  officially  ad- 
here to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  aspects  of  the  boycott.  Kuwait  publicly  renounced 
these  aspects  of  the  boycott  in  June  1993.  Other  Arab  states  have  taken  unan- 
nounced steps  to  weaken  their  enforcement  of  these  aspects. 

Because  a  bright  scenario  for  the  future  of  the  Middle  East  is 
that  we  are  going  to  see  vigorous  economic  development.  You  have 
in  Israel,  and  in  Lebanon,  hugely  entrepreneurial,  educated  peo- 
ples. The  movement  of  former  ethnic  Russian  Jews  to  Israel  has 
brought  maybe  the  largest  concentration  of  persons  with  advanced 
degrees  anywhere  in  the  world,  this  side  of  Cambridge,  MA,  or 
Berkeley,  CA.  And  that  is  what  you  want  to  see.  And  that  is  what 
they  have  always  hoped  for. 

So,  you  understand  my  feeling  about  that,  and  Senator  Sarbanes' 
feeling? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  understand  the  feeling  very  well. 

Senator  Moynihan.  May  I  just  make  a  question  out  of  no  par- 
ticular point?  You  mentioned  water  development.  And  if  there  is 
one  thing  the  United  States  could  perhaps,  usefully  explore  it  is 
the  degree  to  which  our  Corps  of  Engineers  could  get  involved  in 
the  water  resources  of  that  region.  It  is  the  finest  organization  in 
the  world,  of  its  kind. 

In  the  1980's,  Mr.  Secretary — not  your  doing,  but  in  the  1980's — 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  carried  out  more  construction  in  Saudi 
Arabia  than  it  did  in  the  United  States.  We  built  87  mosques. 

I  once  said  to  the  General  in  charge,  "General,  it  is  good  to  get 
the  hang  of  mosque-building.  You  never  know.  You  might  have  an 
Islamic  President,  and  he  would  want  a  mosque  up  at  Camp  David; 
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and  you  would  have  six  designs  or  something  like  that.  But  do  not 
go  into  the  mosque-building  business."  Besides,  the  Koreans  got  the 
actual  contracts;  we  just  did  the  designs. 

Would  it  not  be  a  lot  more  useful,  if  we  started  thinking  about 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  area,  which  could  be 
the  limiting  factor  on  the  whole  region;  and  it  is  the  one  thing  that 
unites  countries,  rather  than  divides  them.  And  it  takes  you  all  the 
way  up  into  Turkey,  I  believe.  Is  that  part  of  any  of  our  calcula- 
tions? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Yes.  We  are  using  all  of  our  resources, 
and  we  certainly  will,  including  the  expertise  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  water  working  group. 

Senator  Moynihan.  It  is  a  damn  sight  better  work  than  rebuild- 
ing air  bases,  as  we  did  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
agreement.  We  rebuilt  a  $2  billion  air  base,  did  we  not? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Exactly.  But  the  working  group  on 
water  obviously,  is  critical;  because  water  is  such  a  scarce  commod- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Near  East.  And  this  is  going  to  be 
a— either  it  is  going  to  be  a  barrier  to  peace,  or  it  is  going  to  be 
a  facilitator  of  peace;  and  therefore,  cooperative  ventures  are  need- 
ed. 

The  water  working  group  has  been  addressing  many  issues.  They 
have  conducted  workshops  and  studies  on  water  conservation, 
water  sector  training  needs,  desalination,  and  enhancing  water 
data  availability  and  then,  there  have  been  a  number  of  projects 
under  way:  such  as  desertification,  a  key  issue,  that  I  cannot  stress 
the  importance  of.  The  World  Bank  is  taking  the  lead  on  that. 

And  there  is  a  workshop  on  solid  waste  management,  the  envi- 
ronmental profile  of  Gaza,  industrial  pollution  control;  and  there 
are  also  training  needs  that  the  EC  and  the  U.S.  Government  are 
looking  at.  But  there  is  also  a  linkage  between  what  the  water 
group  is  doing,  the  economic  development  group  is  doing,  and  what 
the  refugee  group  is  doing,  in  terms  of  human  resources  and  the 
environmental  resources  that  are  needed  for  peace. 

I  hear  you  on  this,  whatever  expertise  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  that  can  be  used  in  this,  we  will  look  at. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  would  just  offer  this  as  a  thought:  That,  in 
the  end,  water  is  what  rules  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  one  other  question,  since  you  were  good  enough  to  make 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole  region.  It  is  on  Libya,  and  the  two 
persons  charged  with  involvement  with  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
103.  Where  are  we  in  this  investigation?  I  must  say,  it  is  an  im- 
pressive piece  of  work,  that  we  are  down  to  saying,  those  two  peo- 
ple. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Well,  that  investigation,  as  you  know, 
was  extremely  carefully  conducted;  and  I  think  the  results  are  very 
firm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  have  been  through 
a  period  of  approximately  1  year  where  I  can  tell  you  very  frankly 
in  my  own  experience  in  the  position  I  hold,  we  have  been  besieged 
by  so-called  intermediaries  from  Libya  and  from  people  speaking, 
claiming  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Gaddafi  or  someone  in  the 
Libyan  regime.  And  in  the  last  year,  spreading  a  lot  of  dust  and 
smoke;  and  basically,  saying  that  the  colonel  is  prepared  to  do 
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what  the  U.N.  resolutions  call  for:  Specifically,  to  deliver  the  two 
suspects  in  Pan  Am  103  to  either  U.S.  or  U.K.  jurisdiction. 

We  have  been  extremely  skeptical  of  all  of  these  intermediaries 
and  approaches.  And  it  was  tried  again,  in  the  last  moment  when 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that,  again,  on  the  part  of  some, 
not  us,  that  the  decision  had  been  made  by  the  Libyan  regime  to 
surrender  the  two,  to  either  our  or  British  jurisdiction.  Of  course, 
none  of  this  has  come  to  pass. 

And  I  think  that,  perhaps,  perhaps,  the  regime  in  Libya  now  un- 
derstands that  the  only  path  is  to  comply  with  U.N.  Resolution  73 1 
and  748.  And  as  you  know,  we  are  now  asking  the  Libyans,  and 
reiterating  to  the  Libyans,  that  they  must  comply  with  these  reso- 
lutions. 

On  October  1,  we,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  introduced  a 
new  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  to  impose 
additional  sanctions  against  Libya,  because  it  has  failed  to  comply 
with  these  two  key  resolutions.  The  key  elements  of  this  new  reso- 
lution include  a  limited  assets  freeze;  an  embargo  on  selected  oil 
equipment;  and  language  closing  loopholes  found  in  the  Resolution 
748— for  example,  as  it  applies  to  Libyan  Airways. 

We  are  having  formal  debate  on  this  as  we  speak  in  New  York, 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  we  expect  the  vote  to  be  following  very 
shortly. 

And  the  reason  that  we  have  offered  this  new  resolution  is  that 
Libya  has  continued  to  flaunt  the  previous  resolutions,  and  has  not 
delivered  what  it  is  signalling  it  is  going  to  deliver.  So  therefore, 
we  are  very  staunch  in  pursuing  our  policy  objectives  on  this  key 
issue. 

Pan  Am  103,  as  was  the  UTA  bombing,  is  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious, if  not  the  most  egregious  act  of  international  terrorism  that 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years,  and  it  cannot  go  unpunished. 

And  so,  we  are  seeking  the  additional  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions I  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  compel  Libya  to 
surrender  the  two  suspects  in  the  Lockerbie  bombing;  cooperate 
with  the  French  investigations  into  the  UTA  bombing;  compensate 
the  victims  of  Pan  Am  103;  and  sever  all  its  ties  to  terrorism.  And 
we  are  rejecting  all  attempts  to  circumvent  full  compliance  with 
these  requirements. 

And  therefore,  that  is  exactly  where  we  are. 

Senator  Moynihan.  OK.  No  flinching? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  No  flinching  at  all,  Senator. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  let  us  make  them  consider  that  there 
are  limits  to  patience.  And  that  the  resources  of  civilization  have 
not  been  exhausted. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Oh,  absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  we 
are  ratcheting  up  the  sanctions;  and  quite  frankly,  we  will  look — 
if  this  does  not  work — we  will  look  down  the  road  to  how  we  can 
increase  the  pressure. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  you  will  come  to  us,  and  talk  about  it? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Senator  Sarbanes. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask — I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Secretary,  on  the  multilateral  talks,  you  say  there  is  now 
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a  venue  in  Tunisia  and  also  in — I  forget,  where  is  it  the  other  one 
was? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  In  Egypt,  for  the  environment  working 
group. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Where  have  the  venues  been,  thus  far?  All 
here,  in  Washington? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Oh  no,  they  have  been  all  over  the 
world.  They  have  been  in  Canada,  in  Japan. 

Senator  Moynihan.  There  have  been,  in  Norway,  I  think. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  No,  no.  Those  are  private.  That  was  an- 
other forum,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  have  been  all  over  the  world,  in 
the  various  capitals. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  in  the 
area? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a 
multilateral  working  group  held  in  an  Arab  country,  in  Tunisia; 
and  it  is  replete  with  significance.  Because,  if  you  look  at  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  you  have  Israeli  delegations  going  to  Tunisia,  and 
interacting  in  official  talks  with  the  Arabs,  in  an  Arab  country. 
That  will  be  followed  in  Egypt. 

And  we  have  approached  other  Arab  countries,  and  have  gotten 
positive  signals  that  a  few  other  Arab  countries  are  seriously  con- 
sidering hosting  further  working  groups  in  their  countries.  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  what  countries  they  are  yet,  until  we  get 
a  final  decision.  But  the  trend  is  there. 

^  Senator  Sarbanes.  Am  I  correct,  that  this  would  represent  the 
first  time  an  official  Israeli  delegation  has  visited  Tunisia  for  any 
purpose  whatever? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Yes,  an  official  delegation.  I  believe  that 
is  correct.  For  example,  what  we  are  looking  forward  now  to  is  that 
we  are  going  to  announce  the  next  arms  control  and  regional  secu- 
rity working  group.  The  water  resources  working  group  is  going  to 
convene  this  month  in  Beijing. 

Senator  Moynihan.  In  Beijing? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  In  Beijing.  And  the  economic  developing 
working  group  will  convene  in  November,  in  Copenhagen.  As  I 
said,  the  refugee  group  is  meeting  in  Tunis;  it  has  been  in  Tunis. 
And  the  multilateral  steering  group  will  convene  in  Tokyo.  So  you 
can  see,  it  is  very  dispersed.  So  we  have  had  the  refugee  group 
meet  in  Canada  before;  and  the  economic  working  group  in  other 
capitals  in  Europe.  And  we  did  that  purposely. 

We  got  co-organizers,  the  lead  organizers  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  that  had  the  expertise  and  the  resources  to  promote 
these  efforts  to  engage  other  countries  in  this  effort.  And  it  is  work- 
ing. It  is  working. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  these  things  that  does  not  make  the  press;  it 
does  not  make  the  TV.  Because  it  is  not  a  "Man  Bites  Dog"  story. 
But  it  is  a  continual  success  which,  again,  provided  the  basis  of  the 
Donors'  Conference. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Which  of  the  relevant  Arab  countries  have  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  multilateral  working  groups? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Only  two.  Syria  and  Lebanon.  And  this 
is  an  important  omission,  because  Syria  and  Lebanon  are  two  of 
the  regional  parties  involved  in  the  bilateral  negotiations;  and  the 
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multilateral s  are  structured  to  complement  the  bilaterals,  and  pro- 
mote the  success  of  those  negotiations. 

Now,  we  have  continuously  urged,  Mr.  Senator,  Syria  and  Leb- 
anon to  join  the  multilateral.  And  the  rationale  we  have  been 
given  is  that  they  need  to  see  more  tangible  progress  in  the  bilat- 
eral track,  in  their  bilateral  track,  before  they  can  join. 

But  we  do  not  agree  with  that  position;  because  when  we  look, 
for  example,  to  bom  these  countries,  they  also  need  the  multilat- 
eral forum  to  structure  a  viable  peace.  And  we  have  made  this 
known  to  them. 

And  again,  we  deliberately  named  the  Donors'  Conference,  "Con- 
ference on  Middle  East  Peace,"  not,  you  know,  "Donors'  Con- 
ference," or  the  "Israeli-PLO  Accord."  Because  the  structure  is  put 
in  place  not  only  for  the  Palestinian-Israeli  dimension,  but  for  a 
comprehensive  peace  settlement,  and  bringing  international  re- 
sources to  all  the  parties  when  the  time  comes. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Now,  are  there  other  Arab  countries  that  we 
would  like  to  see  in  the  multilateral  negotiations?  Or  are  the  ones 
now  in  it,  plus  Syria  and  Lebanon,  the  full  list? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  No.  I  mean,  obviously,  Libya  is  not  par- 
ticipating; Iraq  is  not  participating.  And  they  are  virtual  pariahs 
in  the  region  and  the  international  community,  in  any  case.  But 
the  GCC  States  are  all  represented;  the  Magreb  States  in  North  Af- 
rica, all  represented;  the  parties,  the  regional  parties,  except  for 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  are  represented;  and  Yemen  is  represented.  So 
we  have  a  full  participation. 

Again,  on  a  personal  note,  when  I  first  chaired  the  multilateral 
steering  group  in  Lisbon,  and  we  were  at  an  oval  table — which  I 
would  say  was  twice  the  size  of  the  table  I  am  at  now — and  to  see 
for  the  first  time  the  Israeli  delegate  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
Saudi  delegate,  representing  the  Gulf  Corporation  Council  States; 
and  the  Moroccan,  the  Tunisian  representing  the  Magreb  States; 
and  the  Palestinians;  and  the  Jordanians;  and  the  Egyptians;  with 
the  EC,  with  us,  and  the  Russians,  and  the  Japanese. 

It  was  quite  a  dramatic  symbolism.  And  it  was  the  beginning. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes.  You  want  to  hug  yourself  at  a  certain 
point,  do  you  not,  after  your  life?  [Laughter.] 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  had  better  not  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  just  one  final  question. 
We  separated,  here  in  the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Near  East  and 
South  Asia.  The  Department  did  not  want  to  do  that.  But  it  seems 
to  me — I  have  just  been  listening  to  you  very  carefully  and  reading 
your  statement — I  know  how  deeply  you  are  involved.  How  could 
an  Assistant  Secretary  handle  the  heavy  diplomatic  responsibilities 
connected  with  this  whole  Mideast  peace  movement,  and  begin  to 
do  any  kind  of  justice  toward  the  balance  of  that  jurisdiction? 

I  mean,  that  is  no  longer  a  problem.  We  now  have  an  Assistant 
Secretary  to  do  South  Asia.  But  this  is  obviously,  it  seems  to  me, 
more  than  a  full  plate  for  a  very  able  person,  such  as  yourself. 
Would  I  be  wrong,  in  that  evaluation? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  Senator  Sar- 
banes, I  am  not  bored. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Well,  I  can  expand  on  that  question,  Sen- 
ator. The  way  you  did  that,  in  the  old  days,  is  to  pay  no  attention 
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whatever  to  anything  in  South  Asia.  And  if  you  were  an  ambas- 
sador to  India,  as  I  was,  you  quickly  learned  that  the  way  to  being 
spoken  about  pleasantly,  at  least  in  Washington  from  time  to  time, 
is  to  make  no  difficulty,  send  no  cables,  and  be  as  little  in  evidence 
as  possible. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary at  that  time,  I  would  pay  attention  to  your  cables,  Senator 
Moynihan. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  for  someone  as  con- 
scientious and  as  responsible  as  Secretary  Djerejian,  just  simply 
having  the  jurisdiction,  even  if  he  ignored  it,  must  have  been  a 
heavy  cloud  in  his  mind. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes. 

Senator  Sarbanes.  I  think,  probably,  he  is  glad  to  be  out  from 
under  it,  so  he  can  really  focus  on  this  region  and  all  of  its  inter- 
relationships. It  is  probably  a  very  important  step,  although  I  know 
Department  opposed  it  at  the  time.  And  actually,  you  pushed  it 
very  hard. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  we  did.  I  have  just  one  last  question, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

There  are  tensely  complex,  ethnic  religious  arrangements  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  Iraq  had  settled  its  af- 
fairs simply  by  expelling  or  half-murdering  the  populations  it 
thought  to  be,  quote,  "minorities,"  when  in  fact  they  were  all  mi- 
norities. Hussein  is  suddenly,  it  seems  to  us  as  we  understand  it, 
attacking  the  Marsh  Arabs  in  the  mode  that  he  has  been  treating 
the  Kurds  for  so  long. 

Do  you  want  to  tell  us  something  about  that? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  Yes.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious actions  of  Saddam  Hussein,  his  brutal  suppression  of  the  ci- 
vilian populations  in  Iraq,  including  the  Marsh  Arabs,  the  Shiite 
population  in  southern  Iraq.  And  also,  his  brutal  actions  in  the 
North,  against  the  Iraqi  population  in  the  North,  mainly  the  Kurd- 
ish population  in  the  North. 

And  it  is  here  where  these  very  significant — I  think,  in  a  historic 
sense,  significant — United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  688 
was  enacted.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  will  defer  to  your  historic 
perspective,  this  is  the  first  time  the  U.N.  Security  Council  has  en- 
acted resolutions  which  actually  deal  with  the  internal  situation  in 
a  country. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  think  that  is  probably  so,  yes. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  And  basically,  what  it  addressed  was 
that  the  regime  in  Baghdad  must  cease  immediately  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  civilian  populations  within  its  borders. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  no-fly  zone  was  enforced,  not 
only  in  the  North  but  also  in  the  South.  And  I  think  it  has  had 
a  very  positive  effect  in  limiting  Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to  use 
all  of  his  military  forces,  including  aircraft,  to  suppress  the  popu- 
lations in  the  South.  But  he  is  continuing  it.  There  are  artillery 
barrages,  there  are  forays,  there  are  burning  of  villages,  there  are 
draining  of  swamps 

Ambassador  Djerejian  [continuing].  And  he,  his  modus  operandi 
has  not  changed.  He  is  bent  on  one  thing:  His  own  political  sur- 
vival. And  he  will  do  it,  at  all  cost. 
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Senator  Sarbanes.  Could  the  Secretary  outline  briefly  for  us  the 
conditions  in  Iraq  now?  What  is  the  situation  there,  that  Saddam 
is  confronting  witnin  the  country? 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  would  be  glad  to.  The  economic  sanc- 
tions, Senator,  are  biting  harder  and  harder  in  Iraq;  and  we  believe 
they  are  having  a  more  widespread  effect  in  Iraq  as  time  goes  on. 
We  see  Saddam  Hussein  devoting  greater  resources  to  just  main- 
tain his  own  control. 

He  has  not  changed  his  modus  operandi,  because  even  given 
these  scarce  resources,  we  still  get  reports,  for  example,  of  his  pro- 
viding Mercedes  Benzes  to  key  security  officers  and  their  families; 
of  making  sure  that  key  people  in  his  security 

Senator  Moynihan.  How  does  he  get  hold  of  Mercedes  Benzes? 

Ambassador  Djerejian  [continuing].  There  are  Mercedes  Benzes 
in  Iraq,  and  I  think  there  is  some  smuggling  that  goes  on.  But 
again,  he  bestows  privileges  on  those  who  can  enhance  his  own  per- 
sonal security,  at  a  time  when  the  Iraqi  people  are  suffering  a 
great  deal.  And  we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  plight  of  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple; and  that  is  why  the  U.N.  sanctions  regime  has  exceptions 
made  for  food  and  medicine  to  come  into  Iraq. 

But  the  bite,  I  think,  of  the  sanctions,  and  the  deterioration  in 
the  economic  conditions  in  the  country,  we  see  is  translated  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  sending  Tariq  Aziz,  his  Foreign  Minister,  or  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  around  to  try  to  get  the  sanctions  lifted,  claiming 
that  they  are  in  more  compliance  than  they  actually  are. 

There  are  more  frequent  reports,  some  of  which  have  been  sub- 
stantiated, of  coup  attempts  against  the  regime,  including  one  by 
individuals  linked  to  Saddam's  hometown  of  Tikrit.  That  is  signifi- 
cant; because  now  you  are  getting  down  to  core  constituency.  You 
are  getting  down  to  the  tribe. 

Senator  Moynihan.  That  is  his  sub-sect. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  That  is  his  tribe. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  his  tribe. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  From  several  sources,  we  have  gotten  in- 
formation that  his  response  to  the  latest  coup  attempt  was  typi- 
cally swift  and  brutal.  Some  reports  claim  that  he  killed  1,200  indi- 
viduals alleged  to  have  been  involved  in  the  plot. 

But  his  base  of  support  appears  to  be  shrinking.  But  he  stays  in 
power  through  the  instrumentalities  he  has  in  the  military  and  the 
security  apparatus,  through  fear  and  repression.  But  the  situation 
is  not  getting  better  internally,  for  him. 

Senator  Moynihan.  More's  the  pity.  Let  him  know  that  we  are 
thinking  of  him. 

Protecting  the  Marsh  Arabs  is  a  commitment  the  U.N.  has  made, 
as  well  as  to  the  Kurds,  and  we  hope  you  might  give  that  such  at- 
tention as  you  can  find  the  resources  for. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  We  shall,  Senator. 

Senator  Moynihan.  And  the  hour  of  noon  having  arrived — I  have 
to  report  that  Senator  Brown,  especially,  wished  to  tell  you  that  he 
had  been  called  back  to  Colorado  of  a  sudden.  He  had  meant  to  be 
here.  This  was  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  both  of  us 
to  go  through  the  issues  facing  the  region.  But  he  will  be  back,  and 
will  have  another  chance.  And  you  will  keep  in  touch  with  us,  as 
freely  as  you  wish. 
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Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  wish  you  every  success.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  career,  to  see  what  is  going  on.  I  mean,  when  meetings 
take  place  in  Beijing  about  how  to  bring  cooperation  in  the  Gaza 
Strip,  something  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Senator  Sarbanes.  If  you  would  tell  Senator  Brown  that  I  was 
prepared  to  answer  his  questions,  I  think  I  know  what  he  was 
going  to  ask  me  about.  But  I  will  be  glad  to  engage  with  him  at 
any  time. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Sure.  We  will  tell  him. 

Ambassador  Djerejian.  And  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
knowledge  of  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  trie  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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